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ONE SHILLING 


Will Norway recognise Biafra? 


Roger Moody writes: Next Monday, 
September 8, Norway holds its general 
elections, By then it may have become 
the first non-African state to recognise 
Biafra. 


This conjecture was made a short while 
ago by a “very reliable” Biafran source. 
Norwegian journalists in London are 
reportedly sceptical about the move, but 
it was nonetheless confirmed by officials 
at the Norwegian embassy last week. 
The British Foreign Office is believed to 
be urgently exercised behind the scenes. 


The Norwegian government’s immediate 


Roger Moody writes: Former President 
of Nigeria, Dr Azikiwe, has allegedly 
“ defected” to the Federals. Last week, 
he called upon Biafra to negotiate peace, 
on the basis of “one united country ”, 
and urged the Biafran government to 
abandon “calculated falsehoods ’”’ about 
the dangers of genocide. 


It is not hard to see why Azikiwe’s new 
role should have aroused such specula- 
tion from foreign comentators, such 
acclaim from the Federal side, and such 
disdain from Biafra. 


Until October last year, Azikiwe acted as 
an adviser to Colonel Ojukwu, under- 
taking some diplomatic missions on his 
behalf. He wrote the Biafran national 
anthem, and was regarded by most 
Biafrans in England with guarded affec- 
tion. 


On February 16 this year, he issued per- 
haps the most relevant ‘peace pro- 
posals”” for an end to the war that have 
been made. His defection follows that of 
a colleague, Ralph Nwechue (former 
Biafran representative in Paris), who 
called on Biafra to renounce secession, 
in return for Federal abandonment of 
the twelve-state system, last June. 


Predictably, the Federal government is 
delighted with the recent developments. 
Radio Kaduna called Azikiwe’s visit to 
Monrovia, a fortnight ago, where he met 
General Gowon “ the greatest diplomatic 
success in the struggle to keep Nigeria 
united.” 


Denounced 


Predictably, too, the Biafrans have de- 
nounced their former “ eminence noire ” 
in no uncertain fashion. “Dr Nnamdi 
Azikiwe’s present role should be seen in 
the light of his usual practice of ending 
a crisis by sacrificing the people’s interest 
once he has found personal accommo- 
dation.” (Biafran Overseas Press, August 
25.) 


As President of Nigeria in 1966 Azikiwe 
came to a compromise with Premier Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa to allow most 
of the results of the rigged elections, 
thus putting the former Eastern region 
at considerable disadvantage. A recent 
book (The Making of a Nation: Biafra, 
by Nwanko and Ifejika) mentions specu- 
lation that “ Zik” reneged on a “ prom- 
ise” to dissolve the elections because of 
“his material investments ” in Nigeria. 


purpose in recognising Biafra would 
probably be to improve its chances in the 
elections. A recent Norwegian Gallup 
poll showed that 67% of those questioned 
were in favour of such a move, (73% in 
the 15-39 age group.) 


But the more important effect would be 
on the rest of the world. Other Scandi- 
navian countries would be likely to fol- 
low Norway—probably Denmark, Fin- 
land and Sweden, in that order. While 
France, which has said it will not be 
the first country to formally recognise 


After the coup which put Ironsi into 
power in January 1966, Azikiwe was 
regarded as just one more of the poli- 
ticians who had made money out of in- 
dependence and could not run the 
country effectively. 


Why now? 


Knowing this, the Biafran government 
still chose to employ “Zik” then and 
regard him as an important ally. What 
“personal accommodation” could now 
have inveigled the former President 
over to the other side? 


The most obvious would be the offer 
of a post in the Nigerian government 
~-a speculation already made in the 
British press (see Daily Telegraph, 
August 30). Another might be a special 
“advisory”? position in the Federal 
team which goes to the Organisation of 
African Unity summit conference in 
Addis Ababa, next weekend, largely to 
discuss the war. 


That Azikiwe paid “‘ homage” to Gowon 
by stopping over in Lagos on August 24 
en route to scheduled talks with Tubman 
of Liberia; that he now accepts Federal 
assurances for the safety of the Ibos 
(while in March 1968 he told the 10th 
battalion of the Biafran Army: ‘“ We 
are fighting because there is abundant 
evidence to convince us that our very 
existence is threatened”); and that he 
has apparently shelved criticism of 
Gowon made in February this year, all 
lends weight to the view that the former 
President is attempting a political come- 
back. 


But why should he attempt it now? The 
most obvious (and to judge by press 
comment, most general) explanation, is 
that he sees the war ending soon with a 
Federal victory—and that he wants to be 
on the winning side. 


Closer examination of the current situ- 
ation suggests a different interpretation. 


In August 1967, General Gowon listed 
Azikiwe as one of several Biafrans with 
whom he was prepared to negotiate. It 
seemed fair to suggest then (and it does 
now) that when the Federal government 
reached a point of stalemate on the 
battlefield, and of diplomatic opportunity 
at the conference table, someone like 
Azikiwe would be called upon to bridge 
certain gaps between the sides. 


The Federal army has now been bogged 
down, during the wet season, for several 


Biafra in the West, could conceivably be 
the second. 


Since Norway and Denmark are mem- 
bers of NATO, Scandinavian support for 
Biafra on this scale would be of serious 
and direct embarrassment to Britain. Not 
only that. The fundamental reason for 
recognition, I understand, is the total 
frustration felt among the Scandinavian 
countries over getting Red Cross flights 
resumed into Biafra. 


Earlier this year, Scandinavian govern- 


ment representatives agreed that any 
formal political intervention in the war 


AZIKIWE’S ROL 
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weeks. On August 16, Chief Awolowo 
announced that the total cost of war has 
now risen to £N340,000 per day. The 
Biafran policy of hitting at oil installa- 
tions—assisted by new Biafran airbases 
west of the river Niger—has threatened 
overseas investments in the country. 


It is also generally agreed that certain 
African countries (some of which will 
be represented by their heads of state 
at the OAU meeting next week) are 
wavering in their full support for 
Nigerian unity. 


Waverers 


West Africa (August 16) cites Tunisia, 
Senegal, and Uganda as “perhaps” 
among the waverers. With the installa- 
tion of Dr Busia in power last week, 
we might add Ghana to the list. And 
also Sierra Leone and Liberia where 
Azikiwe had talks with President Tub- 
man a fortnight ago. 


In the United States, “informed 


on the side of the “secessionists” (as 
requested by Ojukwu) might jeopardise 
negotiations for daylight flights. Now 
that the negotiations are at a standstill, 
and the starvation rate has almost 
reached the horrific proportions of last 
summer, the Scandinavian governments 
can only make their voices heard by 
overt support for the Biafran cause. 


If Norway does recognise Biafra, this 
will provide a remarkable example of a 
political entity, responding, for largely 
humanitarian motives, to the overwhel- 
ming wishes of her people. 


Dr Azikiwe in London last year 
when he was still a representative 
of the Biafran government. 


sources” suggest that the White House 
“appears to be moving toward a stronger 
mediating role” in the face of the “ foot- 
dragging” State Department, though this 
appears confined to relief matters 
(Nigeria/Biafra Clearing House, August 
22). But strong rumours from Scandi- 
navia suggest that Norway may become 
the first non-African country to recognise 
Biafra. 


Most important, Gowon’s own position is 
less secure than it has ever been. 
According to Alan Hart (The Times, 
August 29), there is now “open discus- 
sion” in Lagos over the “ Pros and cons 
of General Gowon being removed.” 

Says Hart, “the cost to Nigeria of a slow 
and a relatively gentle war is reaching 
the level where it cannot be truthfully 
calculated.” On July 21, Nigerian field 
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Thomas Merton: The 


VISION PERSON 
of a Crow Indian 


We still have a number of pieces 
which Father Thomas Merton sent 
us before his death in December 
last year. This one, which he titled 
“War and Vision: The Autobi- 
ography of a Crow Indian”, tells 
the story of “an obsolete bison 
hunter and stone age warrior ”’ and 
what gave his life meaning. 


The practice of “fasting for vision ” was 
once almost universal among North 
American Indians for whom it might be 
said that a certain level of ‘“‘ mysticism ” 
was an essential part of growing up. 


The term mysticism is here used broadly. 
The Indian based his life on a spiritual 
illumination beyond the ordinary con- 
scious level of psychic experience. This 
illumination could probably not be 
called “supernatural” in a theological 
sense. (The possibility of supernatural 
charisms is of course not excluded.) 


The present article is not concerned with 
the religious content or value of the 
visions in themselves, but with the fact 
that such visions were taken for granted 
as a normal part of life in an archaic 
culture. They were an essential com- 
ponent in the concept of the mature 
human personality and hence they were 
to some extent institutionalised. 


For although the practice of fasting for 
vision was an entirely individual project, 
there was a prescribed ritual and the 
value of the vision was not decided on 
the individual’s own judgment. The 
practical consequences of the vision, for 
good or for evil, could be quite 
momentous for the rest of the tribe. 
Hence the chiefs and elders passed 
judgment on the vision and its interpre- 
tation. 


It can be said that the vision received 
after an initiatory period of fasting and 
solitude was decisive in giving the young 
Indian a place in the life of his warring 
and hunting tribe. An Indian without 
vision could hardly hope to be a great 
hunter and had no future in the military 
hierarchy of his people. But of course 
this was not determined entirely by 
one initiatory fast. 


Spirit-friend 


Fasts and solitary retreats were multi- 
plied throughout life and other “ psyche- 
delic’”’ expedients were resorted to: 
ecstatic dancing, self torture, and drugs, 
which are now well-known, all might be 
called upon to stimulate the “vision ” 
without which a well-integrated and 
purposeful existence could hardly be 
conceived. However, we must not genera- 
lise: the use of drugs was far less wide- 
spread than dances and fasts for vision. 


The nature and content of the vision 
were not left entirely to chance. It was 
not just a matter of removing the block 
of everyday automatisms and the flower- 
ing of deeper psychic awareness, though 
of course in the drug experiences the 
chemical properties of the drug, produc- 
ing intense colour sensations and so 
forth, worked in the normal way. 


The Indian who fasted for vision sought 
a personal encounter with a clearly 
recognisable spirit-friend, a protector 
whom he felt himself destined to meet, 
one to whom he felt himself providen- 
tially entrusted. This protector was not 
just any spirit. It was his spirit, his 
“vision person”. And the encounter was 
not just a matter of seing and knowing. 
It was not just “an experience”. It 
changed the course of the seer’s entire 


life: or rather it was what gave his 
life a “course” to begin with. 

The meeting, in vision, with “his spirit ” 
set the young Indian upon his life’s way. 
This was the true beginning of his 
destiny, because henceforth he would be 
protected, taught, guided, inspired by his 
vision person. However, guidance was not 
automatic. Protection and other forms of 
help could be completely withdrawn if 
the Indian was not careful, if he dis- 
obeyed, and if he was not extremely 
attentive to every hint or suggestion from 
his vision person. 


Such indications were given in dreams, 
or in the sudden, unexpected appearance 
of some animal who was the vision 
person’s friend, or in some other event 
that somehow signalised the presence 
and concern of the vision person. Finally, 
of course, one could fast again, or hold a 
sun dance, for a renewal and clarification 
of the vision, a deeper encounter, a more 
intimate familiarity with one’s vision 
person. 


War strategy 


The Indian lived in life-long personal 
companionship with his guardian spirit, 
encountered usually in the first fast and 
vision which occurred at the entrance 
into manhood. He depended immediately 
and directly on the vision person, especi- 
ally in his two chief occupations: hunt- 
ing and war. The vision person gave 
signs when and where to hunt, where the 
bison were grazing, and above all he 


‘furnished crucially important clues to 


war strategy: when te plan a raid, when 
to go on the warpath and when not.to, 
and so forth. 

However, the Indian was not left to deal 
with his vision person alone: the visions 


Drawings from LNS 


and indications required comment and 
approval from the more experienced 
men of the tribe, the elders, the medicine 
men and the chiefs. These were men of 
authority whose vision persons were very 
powerful and very friendly. 


Hence these Indians had a familiar and 
intimate knowledge of the whole world 
of the spirits. Indeed, they could be 
assumed to have some acquaintance with 
the yision persons of others. At least 
they understood how the spirits usually 
functioned. In other words, they had a 
better and more accurate knowledge of 
the language of vision. The young Indian 
might interpret his vision in one way, 
and the elders might proceed to show 
him that he was quite wrong. He 
remained free to disobey them and follow 
his own interpretation, but if he did he 
ran the risk of disaster. 


Medicine bundle 


Obedience to his own vision person 
implied a healthy respect for the opinion 
of those who understood the spirits, and 
the elders were most severe in censuring 
young warriors who “disobeyed their 
vision person”, misguided by passion, 
temper, ambition or impetuosity. Super- 
stition and vain observance could also 
antagonise the vision person. One should 
not be too importunate, too fretful, or 
multiply too many ritual invocations. 
There was a right measure to be recog- 
nised in everything. 

Communion with the vision person was 
ritually formalised through the use of 
a ‘‘medicine bundle ”, a little package of 
magic objects which had been assembled 
under the explicit direction of the vision 
person. The ingredients of the medicine 
bundle were usually fragments of animal 
skin, bone, rock or herbs: but all these 
objects were associated in some way or 
other with the vision person. They were 
things which he had used to demonstrate 
his friendly power and were normally 
revealed in a vision or dream. One 
prepared for battle or for the hunt with 
a ceremonious veneration of the vision 
person, by ritual prayers to the medicine 
bundle and perhaps also a little im- 
promptu magic suitable to the occasion. 


As may easily be guessed, the formalisa- 
tion of relations with’ the spirits through 
cult objects easily took the place of 
vision. Once a culture had passed its 
peak-vitality, one might expect ‘the 
medicine bundle to become, in practice, 
more important than direct communion 
with the vision person. Then the 
medicine man became a kind of pharma- 
cist of good luck charms rather than a 
discerner of spirits. 


Archaic wisdom 


There is a certain fascination even in 
dry anthropological studies of Indian 
culture, but there also exist living 
records of personal experience: the 
stories told by men who had fasted for 
vision and who had tried to follow the 
instructions of their vision person. When 
we read these stories, we realise that 
there was really a deep psychological 
validity to this way of life. It was by no 
means a mere concoction of superstitious 
fantasies and mythic explanations of 
realities that only science could eventu- 
ally clarify. 


However one may choose to explain the 
fact, these stone age people had inherited 
an archaic wisdom which did somehow 
protect them against the dangers of a 
merely superficial, wilful and cerebral 
existence. It did somehow integrate their 
personality in such a way that the 
conscious mind was responsive to deep 
unconscious sources of awareness. Those 
who were most in contact with a power- 
ful vision person tended to have an 
almost phenomenal luck and dexterity in 
war or in the hunt. 


However, we must not be too romantic 
about all this. There would be no point 
in merely idealising primitive men and 
archaic culture. There is no such thing 
as a‘ charismatic culture. Though the 
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».. the sight of a white blanket falling out 
of the sky led him to his last scalp’. 


from page 2 


life of an Indian was much more indivi- 
dualistic than we have imagined, it was 
integrated in the culture of his tribe and 
in its complex rituals. “Vision” was 
perhaps more often a deepening of the 
common imagination than a real break- 
through of personal insight. 


Hence there is special interest in the 
biography of a Crow Indian visionary 
who, within the framework of this primi- 
tive culture and entirely devoted to its 
values, was a relative failure. Such a 
story was left by one of the last Crow 
warriors, Two Leggings, who died at an 
advanced age in 1923. The record of his 
conversations, taken down with an in- 
terpreter fifty years ago, has now been 
edited and set (as far as possible) in its 
accurate historic context, by Peter 
Nabokov.* 


What strikes us immediately is the con- 
cept Two Leggings has of biography. 
What is man’s life? It consists primarily 
in a series of visions. His life is his 
“medicine”. His autobiography is in 
some sense a description of the way his 
medicine bundle was put together over 
the years. 


This might at first sight seem to be the 
merest formalisation of human existence, 
a kind of primitive alienation imprison- 
ing the human person in arbitrary and 
superstitious emblems and in psychic 
delusion. But as a matter of fact the 
writings of a Levi Strauss on Primitive 
Thought enable us to see it quite 
differently. Instead of considering his 
history as a purely linear sequence of 
events in two dimensions—like a graph 
of good and bad fortune—Two Leggings 
had a much more sophisticated and 
complex conception of himself and of his 
life. 


Nature’s emblem 


This biography is structured like a 
mobile of events that are also media- 
tions. Besides the very.definite individual 
motivations of Two Leggings himself (a 
man of stubborn and characteristic 
drives!) the secret and superior motiva- 
tion of the vision person is manifested 
now through nature, now through the 
tribal culture, now through peculiar 
coincidence. Each item in the medicine 
bundle is a concrete and quasi-sacra- 
mental emblem of the most significant 
points of intersection, points where the 
dynamic of nature, of culture, of inspira- 
tion, of individual passion and interest 
all clash and render flashes of meaning. 


The total effect is not one of religious 
and sacred exaltation but of a cosmic 
pragmatism based on a particular con- 
cept of reality as a system of relation- 
ships in which every existing thing has 
semantic possibilities. For Two Leggings, 


The Making of a Crow 


*“ Two Leggings: 
lot Nabokov (Thomas Y. 


Warrior,” by Peter 


Cromwell, New York, 1967.) 


however, religious and cosmic symbols 
were of little interest except in so far as 
they had meaning for his own individual 
projects as hunter and fighter. 


The medicine bundle is a kind of con- 
crefisation of his spiritual and warlike 
“career”. For the most curious thing 
about Two Leggings is that he is by no 
means a pure mystic. He is also a career 
man, and apparently his misfortune was 
that—in our terms—he tried to make his 
mysticism serve his career. What we 
have here then is the life story of a 
shrewd and intrepid person trying to 
make his way to the top of a mystique 
and a magic of success. If we abstract 
from fasting, vision and sun-dancing, we 
can easily translate the formula into 
a less primitive setting! 


Magic of success 


Within the framework of his cultural 
establishment, there was nothing un- 
usual about a religious mystique of 
success. Two Leggings was a very 
ambitious young Indian, and he was 
determined to become a chief with the 
minimum of delay. He was tough, 
courageous, ruthless, single minded. He 
was not afraid of fasting or of intense 
hardship. 


Two Leggings could go through the sun 
dance with all the prescribed tortures, 
the tearing of the flesh and everything. 
He followed all the approved formulas 
for fasting and vision. He sought out 
dangerous, almost inaccessible places. He 
fasted on the tops of cliffs. He refused to 
become tired, discouraged or scared. 


Even after companions had given up and 
gone home, he would keep on fasting 
until he saw something. It might not 
be the top premium vision but at least 
it was something. When he finally estab- 
lished contact with a reasonably plausible 
vision person, and began to assemble 
his bundle, he had highly optimistic ideas 
of how high the vision person wanted 
him to go—and how fast. As a result he 
had some very narrow escapes from 
death and was not always able to come 
back to camp in a blaze of glory. 


Two Leggings was not beyond faking 
some spirit-information, and on one 
occasion he even got together a spurious 
bundle. That time he landed half dead 
in a creek where he was thrown by an 
angry bison. In the end, to make sure 
of having a really good medicine bundle, 
he purchased one from one of the elders 
who had the genuine goods. Unfortuna- 
tely, Two Leggings never realised his 
ambition of becoming a chief. He never 
got beyond the rank of pipe-holder. 


It is an unusually interesting book. The 
stories of the fasts, the visions, and the 
subsequent raids, the big bison hunts, the 
horse stealing forays and the missions 
of revenge are vividly told. But what is 
more important is that the psychological 
reality of the record comes through with- 
out static. 


Two Leggings was not sophisticated 
enough to be _ dishonest about his 
motives. He tells them as they were, 
frankly admitting that his ambition and 
impetuosity made him break the rules. 
He describes himself, perhaps naively, 
as a determined operator, working with 
the materials provided by his religious 
and cultural establishment. He was a man 
who wanted to count in his society. 


In order to be someone, he had to meet 
his vision person. He had to convince 
his vision person he meant business and 
then the person would let him in on the 
secret of a really powerful medicine. 
Having made himself a thoroughly reli- 
able bundle he would get a lot of bison 
and a lot of scalps. Then he would be 
a chief and everyone would admit that 
his medicine was truly potent stuff. He 
would be a medicine man, and perhaps 
condescend to share out some of the 
proven exclusive ingredients with 
younger men on the way up... 


Two Leggings got a lot of scalps and a 
lot of bison, but that was about all. 
When other Indians of his time heard 
that his story was being taken down and 
was going to be put in a book, they said 
“Why him?” It is true, of course, that 
one of his visions informed him he would 
become known all over the earth... . 


Blindness 


There is something pathetic about the 
life of Two Leggings. It would be less 
pathetic, perhaps, if the visionary 
element were mere fantasy. But there 
was something spiritually and psychically 
authentic about the religious culture of 
the Indians. It helped them to adapt 
very well indeed to their stone age 
situation: 


Not only that, we must certainly recog- 
nise a universal psychic validity to the 
eoncept of encounter with a “vision 
person” (purely subjective if you like) 
as a protector and mentor in one’s 
chosen way. After all, Catholics still 
believe (at least some of them) in 
Guardian Angels. 


There is also a universal pathos in the 
way a spiritual experience, once ritualis- 
ed, formalised and fitted into a static 
establishment, tends to be manipulated 
by the ambitions of the believer. It then 
becomes self-defeating. Vision, syste- 
matised and organised for the sake of 
personal or institutional aims, becomes 
blindness. And we all know the story of 
another kind of vision-person—one who 
was on good terms with Faust. 


It may be true that Two Leggings’ 
medicine continued to work right up to 
the end. Perhaps he was right in think- 
ing that the sight of a white blanket 
falling out of the sky led him to the 
place where he got his last scalp. But 
then there were so many other 'things the 
vision person did not tell him about. 
Two Leggings did not draw any conclu- 
sions from the fact that he followed his 
enemy along a brand new railway line, 
or that in the interval between the shoot- 
ing and the scalping, he and his com- 
panions spent the rainy night in a 
section-house with some white railroad 
workers. 


: Nothing more’ 


Up to the end, the Crow Indians were 
so absorbed in their traditional view 
of things, their hereditary enmity with 
the Piegans and Sioux, that they joined 
the whites in order to fight the Sioux. 
For Two Leggings, this was merely 
incidental: it fitted in with his quantita- 
tive programme of scalps and bison. His 
vision person did not tell him anything 
about white men—probably because he 
himself was not interested. 


Elsewhere the Indians were seeing new 
things in visions. They were being told 
to drop their fighting among themselves, 
try to discover a new, pan-Indian 
identity, and protect themselves, if they 
could, against complete extinction. 
Already the bison were beginning to 
disappear. Already the Indians were 
being herded into reservations. 


Two Leggings’ vision person was silent 
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about all this. Two Leggings did not in- 
quire. The last lines of the book are sad 
and heavy with a meaning which this 
failed chief did not really see. He knew 
by now that raiding was forbidden, and 
that the white men might punish him 
for scalping that last enemy right by 
their railroad track. In fact he was 
summoned to Fort Custer, for an inter- 
view with the Commanding Officer. 


“T expected him to put me in prison, 
but I still went. When I entered his 
room he stood up to shake my hand 
and I felt better. He asked what had 
happened and after I had finished he 
said that enemies had stolen my horses 
and I had got them back, killing one of 
the thieves. He said I had done well. 


“When he asked if I wanted some- 
thing to eat I said yes and he went to 
a bureau and took out a coin. Saying 
he was my friend he told me to get 
something I liked. Again he shook my 
hand and I thanked him. When I got 
outside I looked at the strange gift. 
But when I went to the store and 
found all the things I could buy with 
the ae dollar gold piece, I under- 
stood.” 


This was a new kind of medicine, and it 
was associated with a new kind of war: 
indeed with a whole new kind of world, 
and with a different notion or vision of 
life, and of what made a human being 
important. 


In this new world there was no longer 
any place for an obsolete bison hunter 
and stone age warrior, nor was there any 
point in fasting for vision. In a very real 
sense he..was deprived of his full iden- 
tity. Confact with his spirit world was 
broken, because for him this contact 
depended entirely on a certain cultural 
context in which spirit-guidance gave 
meaning to his personal ambition. 


Two Leggings concludes his story— 
covering over thirty years in two and a 
half lines: 
“Nothing happened after that. We 
just lived. There were no more war 
parties, no capturing of horses from 
the Piegans and Sioux no buffalo to 
hunt. There is nothing more to tell.” 
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IWILL NOT CEASE FROM MENTAL STRIFE, 
NOR SHALL MY SWORD SLEEPINMY HAND, 
TILL EVERY UNION HERES PREPARED, TO 
THE FULL EXTENT OF THEIR POWERS, TO TAKE 
ON THOSE WHOENDANGER INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


Selective 
sanctuary 
In Britain 


A correspondent writes: Last year’s 
government announcement that normal 
restrictions imposed on aliens entering 
the UK would be removed as far as 


Czechoslovak nationals were concerned, 
continues in operation. 


They are allowed to stay, are granted 
work permits by the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, which are 
renewable after one year, and extensions 
are granted 3s a formality “in most 
cases”, according to a government 
spokesman. 


It’s nice to know that Britain is a sanc- 
tuary for our friends from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Czechoslovakia is, after all, a 
“special case” and it is fitting that the 
rules and regulations should be waived 
to accommodate those who have special 
reasons for coming here. 


If you are a Biafran, however, you are a 
very different kind of special case, for 
no matter whether you sympathise, 
actively support, or are uncommitted to 
the Biafran struggle, you are, according 
to your papers, a supporter of the rebel 
regime. 

Since Biafra is not recognised as an in- 
dependent state, the Biafrans cannot be 
treated by the Home Office in any way 
different from Nigerians. They cannot be 
sent “home”, since that would have to 
be to Nigeria—and that might cause 
such an international scandal that the 
whole house of cards would come tumby 
ling down. 


But Biafrans in Britain, particularly 
students, are cut off from grants of 
money from, either Biafra or Nigeria. 
The situation is so bad for them, and the 
consideration of the British authorities 
so slight, that it was left to the Swedish 
International Development Authority to 
provide them with funds for their wel- 
fare here, paid to the Africa Educational 
Trust. Sanctuary in Britain is essentially 
selective. 


GREENHAM 
BERETS? 


A detachment of Green Berets, the 
American crack commandos specialising 
in counter-insurgency and discriminate 
killing, may soon be based at the US 
base at Greenham Common, Berkshire. 


The Green Berets were to have gone to 
Ruislip, but a decision has been taken 
to run-up the Greenham Common base to 
something approaching full capacity. 


Previously, there have been rumours that 
Greenham Common would gradually be 
phased out of commission. 


THE STATIST STRATEGY 
FOR SOCIALISM 


The unavoidable contradictions between 
the theory of socialism and its practice 
under a central government in any in- 
dustrialised country are well illustrated 
by Labour’s Economic Strategy, a docu- 
ment just produced by the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party. 


The NEC is awake to the menace of the 
large modern industrial corporations— 
they are becoming less and less account- 
able to the influences and pressures of 
employees, consumers, shareholders, and 
the government; they are making the 
economic position of the UK _ interde- 
pendent with other countries that share 
the dubious privilege of being recipients 
of their massive investments. 


By the year 1990, if present trends are 
allowed to continue, the economy of all 
the non-Communist countries of the 
world will be effectively controlled by 
300 multi-national corporations. 


Yet the Industrial Reorganisation Cor- 
poration, and the Ministry of Tech- 
nology, are actively promoting mergers 
in different sectors of industry. The IRC 
has been involved in some thirty mergers 
since its formation—in the heavy elec- 
trical industry and the motor car in- 
dustry among others. The Ministry of 
Technology gave assistance to the three 
largest British computer companies to 
create International Computers Limited, 
with a 10% state holding. 


This dichotomy—between intention and 
application—is unlikely to be narrowed 
with the essentially statist approach of 
the present government. “ 


In some aspects of administration, the 
Labour Party has got its priorities right. 
Public expenditure is greatest on social 
security, education, and military spend- 
ing, in that order, This year is claimed 
to be the first in British history where 
military spending has been less than that 
of education. 


Wealth and neglect 


Against this must be recorded the appal- 
ling neglect of retirement pensions, 
which now stand at £5 for a single per- 
son. Although this pension was £3 10s 
in 1964, prices have gone up by 22% in 
the same period, so the pension increases 
have only just kept ahead of the cost of 
living. 

One-third of the total wealth of the 
country is owned by 1% of the popula- 
tion, while 60% of all adults have little 
or no personal wealth at all. Income is 
substantially similar in its rank in- 
equality. It’s not easy to see how, as is 
claimed, the Prices and Incomes Policy 
can promote equality. 


The NEC admits that the implementation 


of a national minimum wage would be 
largely ineffectual, since in households 
with total incomes of less than £15 per 
week (1966 survey), two-thirds contained 
unemployed people. 


Other problems which arouse anxiety 
in the NEC are those concerned with 
automation and unemployment; the cre- 
ation of a dispossessed class—people who 
fail to come to terms with the mad 
technological whirlwind; the creation of 
a new managerial ruling elite in the 
modern corporations; the creation of 
collective squalor—the consumer society 
entrenching itself at the expense of 
public welfare; and the increasing ad- 
diction to competitive materialism at the 
expense of aestheticism and community 
living. 

One section of Labour strategy which is 
not mentioned in the booklet is the ex- 
tent to which the government is pre- 
pared to go to preserve its interests in 
Southern and West Africa. 


The threat of modern living is clearly 
recognised: but the strategy, if it can 
be called that, with which the NEC has 
concerned itself, merely poses the ques- 
tions, illustrates Labour complicity in the 
worst atrocities, and should further 
alienate socialists from the statist solu- 
tion to all the many economic and en- 
vironmental problems that clamour for 
attention. 

Jan DouGALL 


Azikiwe tries for Biafra peace? 


from page 1 


commanders and ‘selected senior offi- 
cers” urged the adoption of a “ quick 
kill” policy, with the considered possi- 
bility of sacrificing “‘ maybe 10,000 of our 
own men” to take a big objective like 
Owerri or Uli airstrip. 


To find the extra manpower, however, 
Gowon would need to introduce conscrip- 
tion (in theory, Nigeria’s army is en- 
tirely volunteer at present) and buy more 
arms on severely stretched credit—prob- 
ably from Russia. The alternatives to 
Gowon’s adoption of this unpleasant 


Another A-2 
sit-down 


Four days after their first sit-down on 
the A2 in the village of Bridge, Kent, the 
A2 group staged their second sit-down, 
this time in the nearby village of Bough- 
ton. 


Mr Brian. Lewis, secretary of the A2 
group, warned that their work is just 
starting, and there will be a series of 
demonstrations until the Ministry acts to 
build an extension to the M2 motorway 
to take the “motorway traffic” out of 
their villages. 


The villagers are not only complaining 
about the noise of the traffic, but also 
the increasing accident rate on the over- 
loaded A2. The leader of the A2 group, 
66-year-old Alfred Ross, who is a Kent 
county councillor, said: 


“For years I have been protesting 
constitutionally and I have got abso- 
lutely nowhere. Now I have _ lost 
patience and will sit down on the road. 
They can arrest me if they like”. 


The increasing heavy-container traffic 
causes many of the accidents, according 
to Councillor Ross. 


Men of the A2 group each carry an oak 
branch on these demonstrations, a tradi- 
tion which began when men of Kent 
challenged William the Conqueror. 


“We carry them now,” says Councillor 
Ross, ‘as a traditional Kentish sign of 
defiance and to show we will not be 
oppressed by overpaid Civil Servants at 
the Ministry of Transport”. 


policy are (as Hart puts it) his own re- 
moval, or the proposal of a “ face-saving 
peace formula on terms much more 
favourable, and hence acceptable, to 
Biafra than those now on offer”. 


Hart suggests that such a peace formula 
would include “‘a loose federation of 
Nigerian states, in which some essential 
loyalties would be pledged by each con- 
federate state in order to keep up the 
pretence of one Nigeria”. Hart’s own 
view is that Gowon will adopt this paci- 
fic alternative. 


Faced then, with a possible coup at 
home, increasing support for Biafra over- 
seas, and a growing anti-war lobby in 
Africa, it seems natural that Gowon 
should look to Azikiwe. He is one of 
the few men who has presented cogent 
plans for a just settlement of the con- 
flict within one Nigeria. 


Azikiwe is needed now by Gowon not for 
negotiations with the Biafrans (their 
current disavowal of him was easily for- 
seen) but as a support in working out 
some real concessions—presumably dur- 
ing the OAU summit. 


The Federal government’s hectic calls on 
African governments in the last few 
weeks (including the Sudan, Algeria, the 
United Arab Republic, Libya, Malawi, 
Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland, Mauritius, 
Kenya, Tchad, Niger, Guinea, The Gam- 
bia, Mali and Sierra Leone) with Gowon 
venturing outside Nigeria for the first 
time in three years, other than to attend 


peace conferences, may be indicative of 
this. _ 


It is also significant that the only detail 
about the Gowon-Azikiwe exchanges on 
the war which seems to have emerged in 
the press is a reference to “ agreement ” 
on 19-nation participation in peace nego- 
tiations. A 19-nation committee, under 
United Nations sponsorship, was sug- 
guested by Azikiwe in February this 
year to implement his own peace plan. 


Diplomacy 


Gowon has probably not accepted the 
most controversial aspects of the Azikiwe 
proposals (including Security Council ad- 
ministration of the war zones during an 
armistice, and possible recognition of 
Biafra, after a referendum on loyalties in 
the disputed areas). 


But, at any rate, what emerges from the 
evidence I have presented is the picture 
not of a failed statesman suddenly 
manoeuvring onto the winning side, but 
that of two diplomats determined not to 
lose. And if that seems a surprising 
analysis, it is worth mulling over what 
a senior Nigerian officer said to Alan 
Hart in Federal-occupied Biafra a few 
weeks ago (The Times, August 29): 
“You asked me if I would bet money 
on General Gowon surviving longer 
than Ojukwu ... No, I would not. It’s 
possible I would lose my money.” 


The permissive society 


Fears that the Metropolitan Police would 
persecute individuals who advertised for 
sexual partners in the personal columns 
of International Times, following seizure 
of files and correspondence in a raid on 
It offices last April, were justified. 


Four men who advertised for homo- 
sexual partners have complained to the 
National Council for Civil Liberties that 
they were asked to complete a police 
questionnaire in which answers were 
a about their private, personal 
ives, 


One of the four men went to the police, 
with a solicitor supplied by the NCCL, 
who told the inquisitive officers that the 
questions were “quite improper”. The 
NCCL say that the other three men were 


too frightened to claim their right to 
refuse to answer. 


Meanwhile, the Commissioner of Police 
has assured the Home Secretary’s Private 
Secretary that any letters seized by the 
police, and not forming the subject mat- 
ter of inquiries, will be returned. The 
Commissioner did not say what will 
happen to the others. 


The suspicion that the police are acting 
illegally has been given hear-confirmation 
after a ruling by Mr Justice Talbot on 
Thursday, August 28, in a case concern- 
ing the seizure of passports. It was 
ruled that the police have no right to 
hold documents belonging to people who 
have not been charged or shown by evi- 
dence to be unconnected with the matter 
under investigation. 
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US army 
plan is no 
secret 
any more 


Two months ago (July 4) Peace News 
published extracts of the alleged Top 
Secret counter-insurgency plans involv- 
ing the automatic use by US special 
forces of atomic, chemical and biological 
weapons behind Russian lines in Europe. 


The world’s press has now been forced 
to report on the documents since a 
similar expose was carried in the Ger- 
man magazine Der Stern on August 26. 


Der Stern, however, claimed that US 
authorities in Germany acknowledged 
the documents as genuine and that only 
an elite of about 20 persons had access 
to them. Der Stern reported that the CIA 
and West German military counter- 
intelligence are now searching feverishly 
for a “leaky point or a high-ranking 
traitor’ in the Pentagon or in the Euro- 
pean Command headquarters at Stutt- 
gart. 

The International Herald Tribune of 
August 27 reported developments, and a 
spokesman of the United States Euro- 
pean Command in Stuttgart refused to 
confirm or deny the authenticity of the 
documents. 


Support 
for gypsies 


A national support body to the Gypsy 
Council is in the process of being 
formed. Unlike the Gypsy Council—com- 
prised exclusively of gypsies and travel- 
lers—it will have a general membership, 
and will probably raise funds for travel- 
ling schools, as well as promote the 
Romany paper Roman Drom. 


Inquiries about the new body should 
be addressed to: George and Mary Mar- 
riott, ‘““My Folly”, Dunstable Road, 
Caddington, Luton, Bedfordshire. 


The first permanent school for gypsies in 
this country—at Hainault, Essex—is now 
virtually completed, and will be opened 
soon. A Gypsy Education Trust was set 
up on the site on August 10, and an 
appeal launched by the Director of Edu- 
cation, Mr J. Wallbridge, for part-time 
teachers at the school of three-four years 
experience. ‘ 
Interested helpers should write to Mr 
Wallbridge at 10, Fairlawn Grove, Ban- 
stead, Surrey. 


“EXEQUY’ OR 
OBSEQUY ? 


A funeral march by Ivor Walsworth, 
called ‘‘Exequy”, will be given its 
premier in an Oxfam concert at Polesden 
Lacey, Surrey, on September 14. It is 
dedicated to “those who have died of 
starvation ”. 


Earlier this year, Oxfam accused the 
British government of complicity in the 
starvation of Biafrans. The organisation 
is also one of the members of the new 
Nigeria/Biafra Co-ordinating committee, 
which is severe}y critical of British sup- 
port for Nigeria. 

Oxfam’s guests of honour at Polesden 
Lacey next week will be... Harold and 
Mrs Wilson. 


Merseyside 
take-over 


Preperations for the take-over of the 
three GEC-EE Merseyside factories on 
September 19 are continuing. No ap- 
proach has been made by the manage- 
ment to the Action Committee. 


On Wednesday last, September 3, a group 
of Merseyside MPs were to meet the 
Minister of Technology, Wedgwood-Benn 
and Arnold Weinstock, managing direc- 
tor of GEC-EE. Fifty workers travelled to 
Portmouth to lobby the Trades Union 
Congress. 

Merseyside is getting ready for a grim, 
and historic battle against the giant cor- 
poration. 


Roger Moody writes: An International 
Festival of Thieves opens on September 
15 in San Francisco, at which “the 
richest and most powerful criminals in 
the world” will be present. 


That, at any rate, is the version of events 
at the International Industrialists quad- 
rennial conference, now being given out 
by SDS (Students for a Democratic 
Society) in America. 


SDS accuses the industrialists of tradi- 
tional crimes, like financing ABMs, 
ruining forests, and sending troops into 
Asia and Latin America to protect in- 
vestments. But now that the businessmen 
have been identified as the real pro- 
moters of injustice and inhumanity in 
the world, they are to get the benefits of 
action previously reserved for politi- 
cians, Dow employees, and city mayors. 


A new Chicago 


Thousands of demonstrators are being 
invited to San Francisco to “ kick the ass 
of the ruling class”, and SDS clearly 
hopes the showdown will be as note- 
worthy, if not as bloody or prolonged, as 
that in Chicago during the Democratic 
Convention last year. 


Among the thieves SDS will welcome on 
September 15 are Ed “Bugsy” Kaiser 
(Kaiser Aluminium), “Jolly” Roger 
Blough (US Steel), and Davie “Scar- 
face” Rockefeller. Whatever one may 
think of SDS tactics they certainly seem 
to have picked the right people 


A recent issue of NACLA (North Ameri- 
can Congress on Latin America) news- 
letter features special research into the 
Rockefeller family empire, of which 
David Rockefeller is the youngest mem- 
ber. 


It shows that out of more than 90 billion 
dollars worth of declared assets, the 
Rockefellers have extensive holdings in 
the underdeveloped or ‘oppressed ” 
parts of the world, using land and re- 
sources for high returns (luxury resorts, 
holiday sites, etc) which ought to be at 
the disposal of the local people. 


The International Petroleum Company, a 
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Festival of Thieves opens 
soon in San Francisco 


subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
—‘the world’s biggest private overseas 
investor "—has 13.5% Rockefeller hold- 
ings (a percentage “indicative of great 
influence if not outright control ”’ accord- 
ing to Wright Patman of the House of 
Representatives Currency Committee). In 
1965, the International Petroleum Com- 
pany assisted the Peruvian government 
in making napalm, to use against Com- 
munist guerrillas, after Washington had 
turned down the request. (New York 
Post, April 7, 1969.) 


The Rockefellers are renowned for their 
philanthropic ventures. According to 
NACLA, many of these—such as those 
promoted by the “American Inter- 
national Association for Economic and 
Social Development” (AIA)—merely 
channel local government funds into pro- 
grammes which are “ultimately benefi- 
cial to American investors.” 


One Rockefeller development group, the 
International Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC), undercut indigenous dairy- 
farmers in Venezuela by mixing pow- 
dered milk and fresh milk, cornering the 
market, and then raising prices “ nearly 
fifty per cent over the US price” (Balti- 
more Sun, October 10, 1968). A modern 
version, it seems of 'the old English prac- 


tice of mixing chalk with flour during 
the days of the Corn laws. 


The Rockefellers’ enterprises do not stop 
at profit-making. David Rockefeller, dur- 
ing 1967, was director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations (CFR—founded by 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and Ford founda- 
tions), which influences American 
foreign policy through its journal 
Foreign Affairs and special study groups. 
It is surely no accident that “ CFR mem- 
bers have consistently been among the 
top advisers and policymakers in the last 
five administrations.” 


World-rulers 


Dean Rusk, Arthur Schlesinger, seven 
assistant and undersecretaries of state, 
as well as four senior members of De- 
fence in the Kennedy administration 
were all members of the CFR. (The 
Making of the President, Theodore 
White, 1964.) 


The SDS has accused the men who meet 
in San Francisco this month of meeting 
to make plans to rule the world. But 
from the evidence we have on a few of 
them at least, it seems they have no 
need. They are doing it quite effectively 
already. 


Bogside barricades are 
not coming down 


Bob Overy writes: The barricades in 
Derry’s Bogside and Belfast’s Falls Road 
are not coming down. “‘ You will see the 
Christmas tree on this barricade yet,” 
said a Fatls Road vigilante on Monday. 


“ Behind these new boundaries ”’, said the 
Irish Times on September 1, “are about 
150,000 Northern Nationalists who have 
declared UDI, a unilateral declaration of 
independence from Stormont.” 


“The question of the future of these 
areas and populations must have been 
the subject of real discussion between 
Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan,” writes 
Times reporter Michael McInerney. 
“Apart from the dismantling of the 


barricades, how can they participate in 
Government and Parliament in the 
future?” 


That, of course, was the problem which 
Mr Callaghan was attempting to meet by 
his visit to Northern Ireland last week, 
and his announcement that British offi- 
cials will now be assisting Stormont in 
the considerable reform programme 
which has been promised, means that we 
are getting very close to “direct rule” 
from Westminster. 


A full analysis of how people in the 
civil rights movement, many of them be- 
hind the barricades, imagine things will 
go, will appear in Peace News next 
week. 


Fears of peace—in Saigon 


Ian Dougall writes: Whereas the fear of 
war inspires headlines in most parts of 
the world, in Saigon—with a govern- 
ment-controlled press—it is the fear of 
peace which creates anxiety, insecurity 
and panic. 


A massive indication that the Saigon 
war strategy is the policy of a minority, 
military .elite, however, is that in 1968 
one-fifth of the South Vietnamese Army 
deserted—200,000 out of one million 
men. 


Saigon’s military “allies”, the Ameri- 
cans, continue in the direction of dis- 
engagement and “ Vietnamisation” of 
the war. But disengagement is proceed- 
ing too slowly for the US electorate, and 
no-one seriously believes that the policy 
of “ Vietnamisation ” is realistic. 


The Saigon regime could not defeat 
previous NLF rebellions and even with 
massive American support have been 
unable to make any progress since 1965. 
The loyalty of South Vietnamese army 
commanders will increasingly be in doubt 
as the withdrawal gains momentum. If 
they lose faith in Thieu, they will pro- 
bably turn their allegiance elsewhere, 
can right-wing faction or to the 


Under heavy pressure from the Nixon 
administration, President Thieu of South 
Vietnam was forced in July to state that 
his government was willing to compete 
in open elections with the NLF. At the 
same time he made it clear that coalition 
and a sharing of power with the NLF 
was not being considered. 


Thieu’s own political followers regarded 
his “offer” as an act bordering on 
treason; while Vice-President Ky imme- 
diately declared that it was time for 
Saigon to walk out of the Paris peace 
talks. Thieu quickly had to find a means 
of restoring the confidence of hard-line 
anti-Communists. The obvious target was 
the Prime Minister, Tran Van Huong. 


Huong was in trouble with the National 
Assembly soon after taking power in 
1968 when he suggested that the NLF 
had originally been composed of genuine 
nationalists. And he really crossed 
Thieu’s supporters when he imposed 
higher taxes on imported luxuries. 


The departure of Huong and his replace- 
ment by General Tran Thien Khiem (one 
of the men who ousted Diem in 1963) has 
restored Thieu’s position. Moreover, de- 
spite reported threats (Newsweek, July 
28) that the bombing of the North would 
be resumed if Hanoi did not respond to 
Thieu’s offer to compete before the 
electorate, no reply has come from the 
North. 


Indictment 


A report by a US study team on Reli- 
gious and Political Freedom in South 
Vietnam, published on June 17, is a 
damning indictment of the Thieu regime, 
a grim toll of arrests by a variety of 
officials, of imprisonment without trial, 
of heavy sentences, and the torture of 
dissident Vietnamese. Student peace 
movements, Buddhists, and pressmen 
have all suffered from the purges. 


Exiled Vietnamese Buddhists living in 
France have split into two factions, one 
supporting the 10-point solution of the 
NLF, the other supporting five-points 
only; but both factions support an inde- 
pendent role for the Buddhists in any 
future coalition government. The mili- 
tant Buddhist group inside South Viet- 
nam based on the An Quang Pagoda in 
Saigon, operates under heavy sanctions 
and understandably has remained apart 
from the exiles’ arguments. (Vietnam 
International, July/August, 1969). 


Richard Hudson, editor of War/Peace 
Report, states that the NLF and the 
Democratic Government of Vietnam 
(DRV) are both saying in Paris that the 
next step towards peace must be the 
overthrow of the Thieu-Ky regime, and 
its replacement by a “peace cabinet”. 
Hudson is of the opinion that the sooner 
there is a coup d’etat in Saigon, the 
better. While the US continues to support 
Thieu the war will continue indefinitely. 


The Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (set up by the NLF in June) sees 
two ways of establishing a transitional 
coalition government — either through 
negotiations with a “peace cabinet”, or 
through some other process that would 
by-pass Thieu and bring down the Saigon 
government. 


All the many dissident factions in 
South Vietnam seem to be agreed on 
the idea of free elections with a resulting 
coalition of many parties. But while 
there is no fundamental evidence of a 
change in the US policy of staying put, 
the war will continue. 
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Sweden 


repels 


Black exiles 


Sweden has become a _ haven for 
American deserters, soldiers who for one 
reason or another decided they were not 
going to fight in Vietnam. 


Among the young exiles making his life 
in a strange European country was an 
American Negro, Ray Jones III, but he 
became so disillusioned with Sweden that 
he has now gone back to his unit. 


Richard Gibson, London representative 
of Negro Press International, believes 
that Sweden is becoming racist. He links 
Jones’s story with that of Robert F. 
Williams, the exiled American Black 
Power leader who has found sanctuary 
only in Communist China and was refus- 
ed a visa to enter Sweden in 1968. 


Certainly, the Jones and Williams cases 
point up the predicament of Black mili- 
tants in the States today—like Eldridge 
Cleaver and Stokeley Carmichael—who 
feel they can get no justice from the US 
courts and little support or sympathy 
from the public and politicians, and who 
become fugitives overseas. 


Ray Jones deserted from the US Army in 
January 1967 rather than fight in Viet- 
nam. He went to Sweden for refuge 
with his West German wife, and their 
son was later born in Sweden. 


He was the first deserter to arrive in 
Sweden, and had high hopes of a new 
life in the land that epitomises social 
freedom. He quickly found, however, 
that his ‘black skin was almost as much 
a barrier to his being accepted as it had 
been in some parts of the USA. His wife 
was often insulted for associating with 
a black man. 


Since he was something of news value, 
being a deserter, the press were never 
far away—but the Swedish press never 
reported his more unhappy experiences. 
However, the Stockholm correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph wrote about 
Jones’ disillusionment with Sweden 
nearly two months before Jones went 
back to the US Army in 1968. 


He went back because he had found 
Swedish life to be intolerable, although 
he had made some Swedish friends. He 
also complained that he did not receive 
the support, both moral and financial, 
that white deserters receive when they 
reach Sweden. He left Sweden as he 
arrived, declaring his opposition to the 
US aggression in Vietnam. 


Robert F. Williams was scheduled to 
speak at several left-wing meetings in 
Sweden in 1968. He is a “ fugitive from 
justice” in the United States, his 
American passport is invalid, and he 
holds only a regular Chinese Aliens 
Travel Document. Williams was refused 
a Swedish visa, and the Aliens Com- 
mission have never given an explanation 
for this ban. 


Richard Gibson met Ray Jones when he 
was in Sweden in 1968 trying to arrange 
with lawyers for the Williams visit. 
Shortly afterwards a Swedish daily, 
Aftonbladet, published a story called 
“Who’s in the desertion merry-go- 
round?” In it, they named Gibson and 


published his photograph, suggesting 
that he was in contact with numerous 
deserters in Sweden on behalf of the 
US Army or the CIA with the purpose of 
“luring” them back to their units. 


Gibson also found that “ leftist ” factions 
in Sweden were worried that Williams 
might criticise Cuba or the Soviet Union 
if he ever arrived. The editor of Tid- 
signal, a “ pseudo-Leftist’’ weekly, told 
him that Williams would be unwelcome 
if his criticisms should “destroy the 
unity of the Left ” in Sweden. 


Gibson complained to the Swedish Press 
Council about the article in Aftonbladet 
—as a libel, an abuse of confidence (he 
had talked with one of their reporters 
and they had promised to run _ his 
material) and an aftempt to damage his 
reputation as a journalist. In June this 
year, the Press Council found in Gibson’s 
favour, saying that Aftonbladet had 
“offended against good journalistic con- 
duct.” 


What was it all about? Says Gibson: 
“My feeling is that the attack against 
me was essentially a way of blocking 
Robert F. Williams’s visit to Sweden... 
and in this they were successful.” So Ray 
Jones has left in disillusion, Robert F. 
Williams can’t get in, and Richard 
Gibson believes that there is a degenera- 
tion towards racism in Sweden. It’s all a 
most unfortunate business. 


Prague and Bogside ... all 
grist to an idiot theory 


John 
Arden’s 


PERSONAL 
GOMMENT 


Once again the stock images: police in 
dark droves, visored, be-shielded, grip- 
ping clubs and hurling gas: people con- 
fronting them, scattering, gathering, 
running, stones and petrol bombs, burn- 
ing cars, broken glass, barricades, and 
—blasphemy of blasphemies—“ TV crews 
attacked while photographing the dis- 
turbances.” 


I am thinking particularly of Ulster, 
though Prague once again has conformed 
to the pattern. Earlier in the year it was 
Berkeley; it always seems to be Seoul 


Vincent P. Richardson 
THE NEEDY ONES 


We are broken earthenware, 
the misfits, leftovers, drop outs, 


out of bounds—debarred respectable society; 


we are meths drinkers, loused up, 


sodden, pissed, 


missed our way, they say, for multifarious reasons 
our reason warped by war, unfaithful wife or childhood upheaval. 


Huddled together in clandestine groups on waste ground, 
wasting bodies, minds living the past or the fleeting moment 
——the moment the bottle is passed round again; 


or littered bodies sprawling park 
they shrink embarrassingly from 


benches, we stink, 
us and pass by on the other side, 


side-stepping men in God’s image made; we sink, rot and cry, 
cry and pray “is there meths with the pie in the sky 


when we die”. 


and always somewhere in Japan; last 
year it was Chicago and before that 
Paris and Berlin. Also various places in 
India and Pakistan, and—I expect you 
can think of plenty more. 


What about London? There was 
Grosvenor Square, of course. Chicken- 
feed. Ulster House on August 17. One 
petrol bomb and a dozen milk bottles. 
Nothing. Smith Square on August 24. 
One man charged with trying to get 
rid of four ball-bearings out of his 
pocket when the police caught sight of 
him. Fined £10. 


Now the last two demonstrations were 
both in solidarity with the Irish of the 
Bogside etc, and they were both notable 
for the smallness of their turnout and 
the aggressive idiocy of some small 
portion of that turnout. I know several of 
the people involved and I have been 
having arguments with them lately. 


They are not really idiots: but just at 
the present they are the prisoners of 
a theory which badly requires re-examin- 
ation. I don’t know whether it will get 
it, for I don’t think they read Peace 
News. But as I understand it, it is the 
Theory of Confrontation and the Van- 
guard of the Revolution. 


Because the students of Paris very nearly 
won over the workers to their side and 
(very nearly) changed the government of 
France, it is deduced that in any country 
and for any cause, if the student radicals 
can provoke the police into sufficient 
savagery, the nation at large will come 
to understand how oppressive is “The 
System ’”’ and will at once join in to 
overthrow it. 


Therefore, any march or meeting is to be 
ruthlessly turned into a regular barney, 
with, if possible, the aim of seizing some 
prominent building, such as Rhodesia 
House, or (as the other week) Ulster 
House. \ 


But surely to seize a building that is 
defended by the police one needs a 
military operation, preferably carried out 
by disciplined troops, or an irresistable 
surge of an enormous crowd that far out- 
numbers the defenders. - 


Anarchists and such, voluntarily appear- 
ing on a demonstration that is open to 
all-comers, cannot possibly “form a 
disciplined troop. So they form an un- 
disciplined one, are arrested in condi- 
tions of ragged crudity, and by the very 


mess they have created (reported 
generously in the press, of course) deter 
the formation of what (according to the 
Theory) should be the next step—the 
enormous popular crowd. 


But in Paris, and elsewhere, there were 
crowds, and in the Bogside even the aged 
and the infants filled up the bottles for 
the young men to throw. Indeed yes: 
but in Paris the police have for two 
hundred years been regarded as the men 
who are kept waiting to charge the 
workers’ barricades; and in Derry they 
had within the last 12 months attacked 
citizens’ houses by night in drunken 
frenzy. 

In other words, the “people” in those 
cities do not require “ radicalising.” 
They knew before it happened and were 
already enraged. Furthermore, in neither 
city did the “people” strike first. They 
responded to provocation. 


The only real provocation we have lately 
had in London was the erection of the 
LSE gates. And who outside a university 
would think there was anything very 
atrocious about that? Every factory, 
every dockyard has been equipped with 
gates for years. 


Instant revolution, it seems to me, is 
simply not on. The tactics are miscon- 
ceived on the most practical level. On 
a more “political” level they are also 
misconceived: but to explain how needs 
far more space than I have now—perhaps 
I will write an article on it very shortly. 


NEW ARRIVALS 


Two new  staff-members have 
recently joined the editorial team: 
Ian Dougall as Features Editor and 
Janette Hammond as Secretary/ 
Assistant. 


Ian has been a regular contributor 
to Peace News recently and was 
previously a cook and in the Mer- 
chant Navy. Janette was working 
as Harry Mister’s secretary on the 
business side of “ Peace News” 
and Housmans. She was married in 
July to Viv Broughton (the two 
were deported last year after the 
CHURCH dento in Moscow). 


sh 


MORE NEWS FROM 
SWEDEN 


NOW 
is the 
hour 


Ian Dougall writes: The Swedish peace 
movement is broadening i'tts activities to 
challenge many aspects of Swedish 
society. That is the opinion of Henry 
Whyte, an Englishman resident in 
Sweden, who was in London recently 
for a brief visit. 


From having been a definitely active 
movement operating from established 
bodies such as the KMA (the Campaign 
Against Atomic Weapons) and the 
Swedish Peace and Arbitration Associa- 


, tion (SPAA), the tendency is for people 


to get together in ad hoc groups to 
tackle social problems as they present 
themselves. 


The NOW groups are one such creation. 
They are non-revolutionary action groups 
with the aim of tackling problems 
quickly. Members come together, define 
the problem, analyse, and then make 
recommendations for possible solutions. 
Members of NOW groups do not consider 
themselves part of a movement, although 
there are many groups spread over the 
country. NOW groups set up a candidate 
at the last Swedish elections, though they 
were unsuccessful. As soon as a NOW 
group reaches the end-of a project, it 
simply dissolves. 


While many of those in Sweden who are 
pressing for reforms come from the 
camp of the Left, the essentially non- 
violent character of the action groups 
has meant that people from all political 
leanings are drawn intd the struggle to 
change the social and political structure 
of the country. The movement is defined 
by Whyte as being simply towards a 
change in society, towards more humane 
relations between people, better com- 
munication, and trying to create a struc- 
ture and an atmosphere in which this 
can take place. 


This activity in wider fields has not been 
at the expense of anti-militarist activity. 
Many young men are refusing to do their 
military service. They can refuse to 
carry weapons—in which case they are 
put into more-or-less civilian jobs, but 
still within the total defence work of the 
eountry. Or there are those who refuse 
to do any kind of service connected with 
the military, and they are imprisoned. 


The SPAA is active in this field under 
its chairman, Per-Anders Fogelstrom. 
The number of people refusing military 
service is growing, and the Ministry of 
Defence is worried by the recent trend. 
The most encouraging thing about these 
groups is that they seem to be breaking 
down political divisions between people. 
This could lead to a major breakthrough 
in a field which has been a stumbling 
block to real progress in every country in 
the world. 
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Radiation professor fights lone 
battle against fall-out danger |, 


Ian Dougall writes: From the early 
days of atomic testing, Dr Emest 
Sternglass, Professor of Radiation 
Physics at Pittsburgh University, has 
constantly been associated with the 
seemingly hopeless cause of getting 
the academic world to accept the in- 
escapable consequences of nuclear 
fall-out. 


Sternglass maintains that radiation, 
even in the lowest measurable doses, 
dramatically increases the incidence 
of cancer and leukemia among unborn 
children, as well as producing genetic 
abnormality. 


Knowing that the US military spend 
an annual $4 million on a lobbying 
force of 399 people (both military and 
civilian) to get its point of view over 
to the Senate, ‘it would be naive to 
suppose that all the widely-publicised 
opposition to Sternglass is purely a 
matter of academic in-fighting. 


All the children 


His latest paper, “The Death of all 
Children ”, first published in the Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists (see 
Peace News, July 11, the Observer, 
July 6), is based on figures of infant 
mortality caused by the US nuclear 
test programme. From this he has cal- 
culated that if the “ Safeguard ” ABM 
system were actually deployed, it 
would result in “no infants surviving 
to produce another generation,” since 
most of the ABMs would detonate in 
the atmosphere above the USA. 


The following is a summary (incom- 
plete) of what Sternglass and others 
have been saying from 1963 onwards. 


No ‘safe’ dose 


There is no “threshold”, that is, no 
dose too low to produce any muta- 
tions. There is no “safe” dose of 
radiation. Each exposure ‘to radiation 
carries a risk proportional to that 
dose. The number of mutations is 
strictly proportional ‘to the total 
amount of radiation reaching the 
reproductive cells—the exposure time 
is of no consequence—1 roentgen for 
10 years or 10 roentgens all at once 
—the genetic effect is 'the same. 


When a mutation occurs it may cause 
damage in the first generation, or if 
it is a type that causes damage only 
in a double dose (recessive), hundreds 
of generations may elapse before the 
damage occurs. This is-why appar- 
ently inconclusive examinations of 
children whose parents have been 
exposed to fall-out is not proof of 
harmlessness. 


Prenatal effects : 


The foetus ‘is between 20-60 times 
more sensitive to radiation than the 
normal adult. As with mutations, the 
probability of cancer and leukemia 
incidence is proportional to dosage. 


The short-lived radioactive materials 
—Iodine-131, Barium-140, and Stron- 
tium 89—are the components of fall- 
out that probably contribute most to 


the prenatal radiation exposure of a 
child because they deliver most of 
their dose in a period shorter than 
the nine months of pregnancy. 


Strontium-90, chemically similar to 
calcium, actually jostles with calcium 
for the privilege of building bones in 


the foetus. Stron'tium-90 causes bone ° 


tumours and leukemia, and also dam- 
ages spermatic chromosomes and 
causes deaths in embryos. Cesium- 
137 is another fall-out. product that 
has genetic effects. 


Publicity 


Dr Sternglass has divided the actual 
fall-out from the tests into the ‘theore- 
tical fall-out from an ABM deploy- 
ment, taken the number of children 
already affected in one or more of the 
ways mentioned above (1% of all 
children ‘in the USA) and arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘the population 
will be wiped out, over a span of 
years. 

It is a disgrace when publicity of this 
state of affairs should be left to the 
determined efforts of Sternglass, and 
a few men like him. It is a disgrace 
when ‘the nuclear powers still sup- 
press information on mutation and 
radiation “diseases on which secret 
research has been carried out for 
many years. 

The political-military-industrial com- 
plex attempt to justify their con- 
spiracy of silence by saying that the 
facts of fall-out would merely cause 
unnecessary distress. 


Letters 


Who is the mob, 
if it’s not us? 


I am not sure that Godfrey Featherstone 
(August 22) is right to take Tina Morris 
to task so severely. Nor do I agree with 
Raymond Williams, “I do not think of 
my relatives, neighbours, friends, col- 
leagues, acquaintances as masses .. .” 
Because if there are no “ masses’, no 
“mob”, how is it that the world presents 
such a grisly picture? 


It is not true that people do not think of 
themselves, or their friends, as the 
masses. They sometimes do. The popular 
novelist, Conan Doyle, once said of him- 
self, “I am the average man.” The 
success of his Sherlock Holmes stories 
shows that he understood mass taste 
very well, and he probably was right in 
his self-description. 


However, I think that being an “ average 


man”, a member of the ‘“ masses ”, one 
of the philistine “ mob”, is not in most 
cases something that one does all the 
time. Some of the time we behave as 
members of the “ masses’, and at other 
times as individuals. When I go to a 
demonstration and scream “fascist!” at 
the police—and I tend to avoid demon- 
strations now—I cease to be an indivi- 
dual and become a “ mass man”. 


We seem to be moving from an age of 
apathy in politics to one of bigotry and 
violence, and I have had the distressing 
experience of witnessing how members 
of my own family, formerly gentle 
Tories, cultured people who thought for 
themselves, even if they were in many 
ways reactionary, are now turning into 
racial bigots, “mass men” (and women), 
without the power of rational thought 
when coloured immigrants are men- 
tioned. 


The “mob”, the “masses”, are not 
necessarily the working class. They are 
people of all social classes who allow 
themselves ‘to be carried away by simple 
and generally intolerant ideas. These 
ideas may be Left-wing—Get rid of the 
capitalists!—or they may be Right-wing— 
Get rid of the immigrants! It is always 
“ Long live this!” and “ Down with (or 
‘Death to’) that!” This is the voice of 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
seeretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 

Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 

London Nl. 


6 September Saturday 


LONDON. 2 pm. Hyde Park. Free Concert. 
¢ 


LONDON, 7-11 pm. Roundhouse, Chalk Farm. 
Implosion. Groups play just for expenses, Adm 
7s 6d. Inter-Action Trust, 


7 September Sunday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Bird in Hand (2 minutes 
from Hampstead underground). London Group 
for the Restoration of Democracy in Greece. 
“European Games—a boycott? ” Denis Brutus, 
president of the South African Non-Racial Com- 
mittee, and John Fraser, MP. 


8 September Monday 


LONDON. 12.30 to 2 pm. Peace workers lunch 
at WRI, 3 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


9 September Tuesday 


LONDON. 8 pm. St Anne’s House, 57 Dean 
Street, London Wi. Michael Schofield. ‘ Sexual 
Behaviour and Young People ’’. 


12 September Friday 


CORNWALL. 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, 
Camborne. Cornwall Anarchists, All welcome. 


“16 September Tuesday 


LONDON. 8 pm. St Anne's House, 57 Dean 
Street, W1, Barbara Ward. ‘‘The Rootless 
Adolescent in the London Scene ’’. 


3-5 October Fri-Sun 


DERBYSHIRE. 6 pm. Friday. The Conference 
Centre, Swanwick. Meditation, Vimala Thaker 
from India, Fellowship of Friends of Truth. 
£3 10s. Booking no later than September 20 to 
Ruth Richardson, 52 Green Meadow Road, 
Birmingham 29, 


23 November Sunday 


LONDON, Vietnam Solidarity Day. Await details. 


the “masses”, and when we speak with 
this voice we are “the mob”. 


Sensitive souls, who have strong feelings 
of their individuality and vulnerability 
in a world such as ours, are quite 
naturally frightened by the “mob”. No 
doubt, ideally, we should love, under- 
stand and forgive everyone, no matter 
what they do; but for those of us who 
are not Christians, this is often impos- 
sible. If one fears and hates the “ mob”, 
realising that one can oneself all too 
easily join it, it is better to say so. 


Arthur Stone, 
84b Whitechapel High St, London E.1 


The Friends 


Ambulance Unit 


The Friends’ Ambulance Unit is holding 
a re-union gathering at Friends’ House, 
London, on Saturday, October 25. This 
will be ten years since the last reunion, 
and 30 years since the reconstitution of 
the Unit in 1939. 


All old members will be welcome, 
whether from the 1914-18 Unit, the 1939- 
46 Unit, or from the Post-War or Inter- 
national Service. 


It is known that the present register of 
FAU members is incomplete. If any old 
member has not received notification of 
this reunion, or knows of any other 
member similarly placed, he is invited to 
get in touch with the Registrar, R. A. 
Joynes, 17 Bedford Row, London WC1. 


Michael Rowntree, 
23 Uplands Park Rd, Oxford. 


Poems, please 


I am editing for Panther Books an 
anthology of revolutionary and radical 
poetry by .young British poets. The 
material in this book should do some- 
thing to justify and reflect the political 
aspirations of young people today. I 
would be delighted to considér contribu- 
tions from young readers—who should 
send poems, with stamped, addressed 
envelope please, directly to me. 


Alan Bold, 
19 Gayfield Square, Edinburgh 1. 


MPs fight 
GLC evictions 


Three Labour MPs have threatened 
drastic action if the Greater London 
Council (GLC) goes ahead with 
threats to evict tenants resisting rent 
rises. 


They say they will go to the Ministry 
of Housing and to the House of 
Comons (when it convenes again 
in October) and “ demand that local 
authorities have their general 
powers over tenants removed be- 
cause of gross misuse by the GLC”. 


The MPs are Ian Mikardo, Bill Hil- 
ton and R. Brown, all representing 
East End constituencies where the 
rent strikers are putting up greatest 
resistance. In an interview with the 
GLC Housing manager last week, 
they failed to gain any concessions 
whatever. 


First evictions of the striking fami- 
lies are expected on September 15 


oe could last throughout the win- 
er. 


Ashram in 
Rochdale 


Chris Blackwell writes: The newly 
formed Ashram Community Trust, 


NEWS OF 
PROJECTS 


(Chairman, Dr John Vincent), is 
setting up a Community House in 
the multi-racial area of Tweedale 
Street, Rochdale, Lancs. 


The area has around 1,500 immi- 
grants, two large blocks of run-down 
property used as temporary accom- 
modation for families in need, and 
there is a new four-storey split level 
housing complex being constructed, 
to bring 3,500 new residents to the 
neighbourhood. 


Our plan is to purchase a large 
house — already designated — in 
which private study-bedrooms for 
8-10 people, with a communal living 
room, kitchen lounge/office and 
guest room will be provided. A com- 
mon Christian life is now being de- 
veloped by the two men and two 
women at present committed to the 
project. 


Residents will work in or near Roch- 
dale, and engage together in agreed 


service to the local community. We 
invite anyone of any age or denomi- 
nation wanting details to write to us 
as soon as possible. Address: Ash- 
ram Community Trust, Champness 
Hall, Rochdale, Lancs. 


Work Team 
wants women! 


B.R.G. writes: Contrary to earlier 
reports, the Mobile Voluntary Work 
Team (MVWT) carries on, although 
Barnaby Martin and Jill Maguire 
have left. The current team started 
on July 22, with three of the original 
group, and has just finished work 
for a Vocational Training Unit in 
Gloucestershire. 


We shall be taking in more volun- 
ters during the next few weeks— 
preferably females, as all four cur- 
rent workers are male. We also need 
small doses of money for our de- 
velopment work. 


Inquiring volunteers please write: 
Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 


We’re missing John Ball as 
much as we imagine you are. 
We very much hope he’ll be 
back next week.—Eds. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No rere to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


CHEAP and efficient duplicating. 100 fools- 
cap 12s 6d, 500 foolscap 43s post paid. 
Samples and details of other sizes. From: 
Alan Taffe, 5 Cambrai Crescent, Eccles, 
Manchester M30-8HP. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen, Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
sonal Service. PO Box Wo 38, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might 
be a potential reader. Send names and 
addresses to ‘Circulation, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, 


““T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’’, This pledge 
signed by each member is ‘the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union, Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


JULIE KETTLE, Peace News subs dept, 
says ‘bye ’bye to all the subscribers that 
she has worked with over the last three- 
and-a-half years It’s been a very 
happy time; writing letters, grumbling 
over non-payments, cajoling uncertain 
readers, deciphering all the weird and 


wonderful correspondence ‘that has come 
in from all over the world. And now it's 
off to train to be a Child Care Officer for 


two years. Please continue sending in 
those subs. We need your renewals, as our 
circulation isn't exactly too healthy at 
present, Pauline Napper is taking over, 
so please send her all your money, cheery 
letters, new subs, and grumbles! We need 
you!! Love and Peace, Julie. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, Intcres- 
ted? Write: Mrs. P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, England, 


WANTED. Ten people to invest £100 each 
(smalled amounts could be considered) 
in a company to import and sell Indian 
made audio-visual equipment to educa- 
tional bodies in UK. A reasonable chance 
of getting your money back with interest, 
and the opportunity to help very minutely 
in solving India’s export drive for manu- 
factured goods. Send without obligation 
for detailed description of the project. 
Eric Walker, Nacton, Ipswich. 0473-76012. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Co-op number 336948, or send us the 
dividend cheque. The resulting dividend 
wil be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


Publications 


THE FREE THINKER debates tive issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London S£1. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free. 84b 
Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley) 
London El. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men’s paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 
workers. Obtainable 9s a quarter post free 
from 105 Euston Road, NW1, 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom, 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has, But 
workers by hand-and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views, 
You can't afford to be out of touch, Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London EC1. 


Wanted 


BOOK/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books. Lifford Place, London SW13, PRO 
7254. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm, 3 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N11, 


Accommodation wanted 


LONDON NW/N. Bed-sit or bed and break- 
fast. Monday-Friday only. Phone Mr 
Brown, 435-7171 x 202. 


Cinema 


SEAT PRICES SLASHED to 5s at most 
shows. Student membership 10s 6d, full 
membership 25s, Free 48-page illustrated 
programme available now. New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 185 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all ‘newsagents. 
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ONE SHILLING 


WE'RE NOT TAKING YOU 
FOR A_RIDE . 


We couldn’t do, for this bus was on the road in 
Sheffield in 1955 and we don’t imagine it’s still going. 


But the Peace News readers of Sheffield were proud 
of their bus—“ We get a lift in Sheffield! ” said the 
headline writer (who is thought to have retired shortly 
after that; though his spirit lingers on). In those days, 
Peace News was selling 11,000 copies and the editor 
was talking of “the great drive (sic) to step sales sky- 
high this year.” 


If we could hold sales today, we’d be happy—at least, 
happler—but that’s a subject we’ll be developing in 
just a few issues when we’ve got our new promotion 
campaign worked out. In the meantime, we have a 
serious cash crisis affecting our work and if you ean 


pay all bills to Peace News and Housmans promptly, or 
better still send in a donation now, it would ease us 
over a difficult period tremendously. 


We don’t plan to spend that money by advertising on 
the buses—we wish we couJd—it’ll just go on wages 
and towards meeting the printing bill. But (wait for 
it) if we can get over our current difficulties, which 
are usual in the summer but worse this year, maybe 
we ean produce an omnibus edition for you later in the 
year. 


Please send cheques etc, payable to Peace News Ltd, to 
Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London NI, 
THE EDITORS 


